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Preface. 



Many of the poems that have been pub- 
lished in ' ' The Polytechnic " deserve a better 
fate than to be found in the dusty files of a 
college journal. Hence this little book. 

In the selection, it was necessary to make 
a few changes in poems tfiat otherwise would 
have contained references to incidents now 
forgotten. 

The aim has been to select representative 
poems, those that comprise the laughter 
illumined verse of a dainty and delightful 
Muse, and the more ambitious products of 
serums pens. 

While it is not claimed that all the poems 
included in this volume are immortal^ yet a 
firm faith is felt that some of them will 
outlast even "Poly Verse." 

S. S. B. 

Polytechnic Institute 

of Brooklyn, 
January first, 

Eighteen ninety-six. 



THE DRUM-MAJOR. 
(Suggested by the Decoration Day Parades.) 

No more I'll ever yearn for fame, 

From brush or pencil's stroke. 
No more I'll wish to make a name, 

By breathing battle smoke. 
The thought of pen or stage no more 

Will make my breast expand; 
For all these pictures pale before 

The man who leads the band. 

Observe him as he passes by, 

Mark well his stately stride; 
How piercing is his flashing eye, 

How full of honest pride ! 
Upon the pinnacle of power, 

With him I fain would stand; 
For he's the hero of the hour, 

The man who leads the band. 

How well I'd look in rainbow hue, 

As, tall and corpulent, 
I'd lead upon the avenue 

My gorgeous regiment. 



I'd neither look to left nor right, 
I'd feel so proud and grand; 

And all would seek to snatch a sight 
Of him who leads the band. 

A two ton bearskin hat I'd wear, 

I'd carry bales of lace ; 
A Sultan well might tear his hair 

With envy for my place. 
My baton, in a way expert, 

I'd whirl from hand to hand; 
And all the girls would try to flirt 

With him who leads the band. 

Ah, yes, no more I'll yearn for fame, 

From brush or pencil's stroke. 
No more I'll wish to make a name, 

By breathing battle smoke. 
For, up above all else, I see 

The mogul of the land ; 
I'd give my very life to be 

The man who leads the band. 

— Richard Bowland Kimball. 
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THE BELLS. 

Have you heard their noisy clatter, 
As the gongs the hammers batter, 
Till you wonder what's the matter 

With the bells? 
Breaking up your conversation, 
At the noon-tide's recreation, 
Till you say with animation, 

Bless (?) the bells. 

As your work in " trig " you study, 
Rubbing eyes till they are ruddy, 
For the functions make you muddy, 

Sound the bells. 
Then the noisy throng pours inward, 
Knocks your pen, your words point sinward, 
For your shirt has ink-spots chinward — 

Oh, those bells! 

Often, afternoon and morning, 
We will miss their blatant warning, 
Then a Prof., our laughter scorning, 

Works the bells. 
Quickly then is silence shivered, 
Eighty-nine full strokes have quivered 
Ere the last one is delivered 

By the bells. 
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You are called for recitation, 
When they strike to your elation ; 
Strike the period's termination, 

Timely bells! 
Though you knew you'd make a zero, 
No you feel that you're a hero, 
Just remember, cavalero, 

'Twas the bells. 

On our street a block above us, 
(Would that we could make them love us), 
Where through railings notes they shove 
us, 

Dwell some belles. 
Should you walk with one, just warn her, 
You must leave her at the corner, 
Or you would most likely mourn a 

Vanished belle. 

For at Packer they are stricter 
Than in ancient Rome, the lictor, 
And they'd surely interdict a 

Naughty belle. 
So, if you would save her trouble, 
Seek not reputation's bubble, 
But on Court street's stony rubble, 

Leave the belle. 

— Gek. 
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OCTOBER. 

Some love the Spring's first tender days. 

Or Summer's richer hue, 
But I will sing the Autumn's praise, 

Because it brought me you. 

Heavy with sweetness, sun-caressed, 

The fruits hang ripe above, 
And in my heart, now all confessed, 

Had grown a perfect love. 

Slowly all nature falls asleep, 
Soon comes bleak Winter's drift, 

But safe from blighting chill I'll keep 
My precious Autumn gift. 

Sweet are the Spring's pink blossomed 
ways, 
And Summer's fragrant dew; 
But dearer are October days, 
Because they brought me you. 

— K. P. V. 
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A WARNING. 

The tale telleth of two lovers y of whom the 
youth dieth most suddenly. 

A youth and a maid, who had loved for 
years, 
Were engaged — why need one ask it ? 
But the young man deserted this mundane 
sphere 
By way of a rosewood casket. 

His doctors being puzzled as to his affliction, 
he is sat upon y but no results obtained. 

His physicians found no dread disease 
Which could cause results so serious ; 

Though a coroner's jury sat on him, 
Still his death remained mysterious. 

At length it came to light that the maiden 
had resorted to unholy mixtures for her 
beauty: 

Yet at last 'twas discovered the artful 
girl— 

This offers food for reflection — 
Had been using Arsenic Wafers much 

To produce a fair complexion. 
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And the young man had perished from taking 
the same into his system : 

And her love, in saluting his fiancee, 
('Twas saddening and pathetic), 

Had died from absorbing this deadly drug, 
A sacrifice to— -cosmetic. 



The moral of the tale being that cosmetics 
and kissing should both be avoided, since 
both are dangerous. 

Now the moral of this, we trust, is clear 

In its two-fold application, 
Young ladies, leave your complexions 

alone ! 
Young men, shun all osculation ! 

— F. R. Barnard. 
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A CHRISTMAS CREED. 

Let there be light, 
Let there be light ! 
Banish the night, 
Banish the night ! 

Light every street, 
Bright as the day. 

Vice will retreat 
From the pure ray. 

Sorrow and sin, 
Sorrow and sin ! 
Let the light in, 
Let the light in ! 

Sins multiply, 
During the night; 

And they will die, 
If there be light. 

Mentally blind, 
Morally blind ! 
Light for the mind, 
Light for the mind ! 

Learning's bright beam 
Bids badness go. 

Let knowledge stream, 
Let goodness grow. 
18 



Poverty, dark, 
Poverty, dark! 
Kindle the spark, 
Kindle the spark ! 

Put pain to flight, 
Beacon of love ; 

Charity's light 
Leads all above. 

Let there be light, 
Let there be light ! 
Banish the night, 
Banish the night! 

Let learning stream, 
Heal hearts that bleed; 

Love is supreme ! 
That is my creed. 

— Richard Bowland Kimball 
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THE MARSHES. 

Oh ! the lush, salt-fragrant marshes ! 
Oh ! the tawny, shag-beard marshes 1 
Where the sun, low-sinking, gleams in 
crooked pools; 
Where the wakening night wind stirring, 
And the wings of wild geese whirring, 
Lambent image of some lonely star-flame 
cools. 

Oh ! the twilight dappled marshes ! 
Oh ! the darkening, stilly marshes ! 
Where, 'mid shivering reeds creeps cold 
the tangling tide, 
Where the silver sea-fog, trembling, 
Rises, flaunting, man-dissembling, 
Pallid legions, shifting, bivouacked far and 
wide. 

Oh ! the sombre, solemn marshes ! 
Oh ! the black, the fearful marshes ! 
Where the dank air quivers with a distant 
boom; 
Where the sob and moan of ocean, 
In its tongueless, scared commotion, 



Makes a murmur, as of lost souls in the 
gloom. 
And the seething spume-whorls van- 
quish, 
And the strangling wails of anguish, 
Echo ever from the never silent tomb. 
— Wadleigh Chandler. 
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THROUGH RINGS OF SMOKE. 

A Reverie. 

As I sit by the fire the embers grow dim ; 
My dainty cigarro, round, shapely and 

slim, 
Sends airily upward a volume of smoke. 
In the midst of the cloud I can see all the 

folk, 
Living or dead, whom I once called my 

friends 
In the long ago. Another puff lends 
Additional charm, for with vision half 

clear, 
My mind wanders back to the days — Ah, 

How dear 
To my heart! — when in gay society's 

whirls, 
I was free to make love to a dozen fair 

girls. 

That small, graceful ring of blue smoke 

curling up 
Brings vividly back the dear days when 

my cup 
Of happiness, surely, was full to the brim ; 
For I sit by the fire, the embers grow dim ! 



And in that blue wreath that is floating 

above 
I see the dear form of fair Nan, my first 

love. 
We met at the seashore four years last 

July, 

And ere the gay months of the summer 

sped by 
We two had made vows, vows e'er to be 

kept, 
And my dreams were ever of her when I 

slept. 

But in less than a month she had gone back 

to town ; 
On another dark head I had placed my 

queen's crown. 
Her name was Marie, and if ever man 

loved 
With an ardent affection that must needs 

have proved 
His sincerity, that man was I. And 'tis 

now 
Her eyes that remind me of my broken 

vow, 
As reproachfully, tenderly, still full of 

love, 
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They glance down at me from that ring 

just above. 
But no ! The smoke changes ! A change 

for the better ! 
And now in that wreath I can see — 

Alfaretta! 

But the vision's fast fading, and here in its 
place, 

In kaleidoscope change, are the features 
of Grace. 

Grace was a stunner, a beauteous blonde, 

And a girl of whom I was deucedly fond, 

For she and I married on May twenty- 
eight, 

Nearly two years gone by ; and it was our 
fate 

Not a great while ago — but where are 
those rings? 

My cigar has gone out ; still a faint odor 
clings. 

But hark ! There's a squall, half in cradle- 
clothes hid, 

That states I must walk all night long with 
that kid! 

— Guy Homer Hubbard. 
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A " tale of woe " I have to tell, 

Of woe as dark as night, 
Of sufFring dreary, deep, and long, 

A story of my plight. 
E'en now, as in my grave I lie, 

I cringe in fearful doubt, 
Lest I shall hear my bones exclaim, 

" When's that paper coming out ? " 

ii. 
I walked the earth in happiness 

'Till in my Senior year, 
And ere I was an editor, 

I never knew a fear ; 
And then began my clouded time, 

For, though my heart was stout, 
I early feared the dread demand : 

" When's that paper coming out ? " 

in. 
Awhile I answered patiently, 

I cared not to offend, 
But that was early in the course, 

I did not know the end. 
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'Twas soon the question sickened me, 

And yet I did not pout, 
But answered still their old request: 

" When's that paper coming out ? " 

IV. 

And then I tried to flee the crowd, 

I locked each closing door, 
But still they followed close behind, 

With howl and yell galore ; 
And still it rang within my ears, 

That fearsome, deathless shout : 
" Oh, tell us, tell us Editor, 

When's that paper coming out ? " 



I rushed high up the sanctum stairs 

And grasped the " cyclo " tight, 
And as the leading man appeared, 

I threw with all my might. 
Then, struggling through the window 
small, 

I vowed I'd take the knout, 
If I could never hear again : 

" When's that paper coming out ?" 
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VI. 

But far, far up that tower high, 

Far up its airy path, 
They sent a blue and gray balloon 

Hitched to a phonograph. 
They pressed a button down below, 

My senses left in rout; 
For quick it shrieked the hated words: 

" When's that paper coming out ? " 

VII. 

And then I climbed across the roofs; 

I leaped o'er alleys wide, 
And searched the buildings far and near 

To find a place to hide. 
I once got in the locker room, 

And saw no man about, 
But still the echo came to me : 

" When's that paper coming out ? " 

VIII. 

I dove deep in the Poly tank, 

And then I lost the cry; 
But, looking 'round him in the mud, 

A polywog came by. 
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He wiggled up in front of me, 
And said, " Without a doubt, 

I see my family editor, 
When's that paper coming out ?" 

IX. 

I left the place with desp'rate heart, 

And though the friend was dear 
Who next proposed the hated words, 

I smote him 'neath the ear. 
He fell like stone upon the ground, 

But stuttered like a lout: 
" I'd like to know before I die 

When's that paper coming out ? " 

x. 

And then I laid me down and died, 

I had no other way; 
I could not live through such a life ; 

My hair was turning gray. 
But even now my state is worse, 

I dare not move about, 
For fear my own dry bones will creak : 
" When's that paper coming out ? " 

XI. 

I think that e'en in Hades' realms, 
There's nothing more severe 
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Or hard to undergo, than that 

Which I have noted here. 
And if a man much wrong has done, 

And fire won't make him shout, 
Just make him editor-in-chief 

Of a sheet that won't come out. 

— Gek. 
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A FOGGY DAY. 

Behind their misty veil the breakers roar, 
Loom up, white-crested, as they near 
the land, 
Then bending, fall in thunder on the 
shore. 
A wilderness of foam sweeps up the 
strand ; 
Only, with savage hiss, to turn again, 
And, baffled, seek a refuge in the main. 

Out on the distant reef, the warning bell, 
Through a dull air a mournful requiem 
tolls. 
Its heavy notes seem striving still to tell 
The fate of those long-lost and unknown 
souls, 
Who, faint from battling with the wave 

and wind, 
Sank in the deep, nor left a trace behind. 

Strange, wraith-like forms from out the 

fog appear, 
And mocking laughter follows wailing 

cry. 
Now fleeing swift and frantic as in fear, 
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Now sweeping on as though in victory 
The phantoms of wrecked mariners of 

yore, 
They hold their ghostly revels on the 
shore. 

Twilight and loneliness on every side; 
Save for the gulls, who hover high in 

air, 
Or, shrieking wildly, plunge beneath the 

tide; 
Then take to flight, and leave the waters 

bare : 
While plaintive plover, in a piping band, 
Flit like unresting souls along the sand. 

—Redfield. 
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AN AUTUMN IDYL. 

The birds are flyin' southward with a 

flutter and a rush ; 
The frost has kissed the maple leaves and 

caused them all to blush. 
The bilious yellow leaves a-rustlin' down 

with ev'ry breath, 
And everything about the place is whis- 

perin' of death ; 
And there's somethin' sad and mournful 

about the atmosphere, 
When all nature seems a-dyin' and winter's 

almost here. 

The mummied ears of corn are a-sleepin' 

in the bin; 
The boys in town at college are a-learnin' 

how to sin ; 
The big fat turkey gobbler is a-struttin' 

up the walk ; 
The party politicians are a-tunin' up to 

talk; 
And I feel so dog-goned dumpish that I 

could shed a tear, 
When all nature seems a-dyin' and winter's 

almost here. 
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The chestnut is a-bustin' from its prickly 

fur attire; 
The golden rod is shootin' up like flamin' 

flares of fire ; 
There's somethin' kind of sorrowful about 

the cricket's squeak; 
The meadow, closely shaven, looks so 

bare and brown and bleak ! 
Oh, Lord ! I feel so dreary at this durned 

time of year, 
When all nature seems a-dyin' and winter's 

almost here. 

— R. B. KimbalL 
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OUR JANITOR. 

Through the hallways of our building 

strides a man of haughty mien, 
On his regal russet features may a look of 

pride be seen. 
'Tis the one who rules within these walls 

with firm, unyielding sway; 
While his power and importance are in- 
creasing day by day. 
Pay your court to him most meekly, and 
his mandates do not flout, 
Or the janitor will get you 
if you 

don't 

watch 

out. 



Now our very rapid transit is within his 

tender care, 
At his word our elevator, like chain(ed) 

lightning, cleaves the air. 
From 8:30 till our work begins, from 2:30 

—3^5, 
If you're good and very humble you may 
ride in the machine. 
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Do not try it at another time, although 
you're short and stout, 
Or the janitor will get you 
if you 

don't 

watch 

out. 

All societies and classes in this monarch's 

province lie, 
Upon all our little congresses he keeps a 

watchful eye. 
Do not try to get together e'en the small- 
est, meekest crowd, 
You must have a written permit ere a 

meeting is allowed. 
Nay, assemble with yourself alone and 
have, my friend, no doubt, 
That the janitor will get you 
if you 

don't 

watch 

out. 

Then besides his other functions he's the 

keeper of the gates, 
Till he condescends to ope them, every 

trembling student waits. 
On your entrance or your exit you must 

show a bill of leave, 
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'Ere the journey through those portals 

dread, you safely may achieve. 
Should you try to pass without it you'll be 
quickly put to rout, 
And the janitor will get you 
if you 

don't 

watch 

out. 

But a fearful frenzy seized him in these 

dire and doleful times, 
All his noble thoughts and feelings he 

combines in runic rhymes, 
While the students shrink in terror when 

his headlight heaves in sight, 
Lest he torture them with poetry that he 

worked on over night. 
Flee the flood of verses quickly, ere he has 
a chance to spout, 
Or the janitor will get you 
if you 

don't » 

watch 

out. 

Many other curious habits has this Czar, 
by all so feared, 

To commemorate his virtues have the stu- 
dents lately reared 
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A trophy, which will spread his fame while 

this firm earth remains; 
'Tis composed — of fond inscriptions on the 

dust-hid window-panes. 
Just peruse them; 'twill amuse you; but 
their purport do not shout, 
Or the janitor will get you 
if you 

don't 

watch 

out. 

Now I really wish to warn you, if my 

words have any weight, 
'Tis less risk to rouse the lion's wrath than 

brave this potentate. 
No matter what your feelings are ; conceal 

them ; don't be frank. 
Speak of him and speak to him with the 

reverence due his rank; 
And abovp all else be careful not to leave 
these lines about, 
Or the janitor will get them 
if you 

don't 

watch 

out. 
— F. R. Barnard, 
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BEAUTIFUL SPRING. 

Sweet Spring has come to us once more, 

with April's fleeting showers, 
With zephyrs and hand-organ men, pneu- 
monia and flowers. 
Again we hail thy glad return, O month 

of smiles and tears ! 
And button tight our overcoat, turned up 

around our ears 
Now doth the school-boy, sad to say, " that 

tired feeling" feel; 
No balm can cure that ailment dread, no 

sarsaparilla heal. 
The student who is sickly now to go from 

us is fain, 
To rest his o'ertaxed optic nerves and 

soothe his weary brain. 
The athlete now waylays us with his small 

subscription list, 
To help the base-ball team along; not one 

of us is missed. 
While upon our spacious campus, yelling 

wildly every day, 
Lacrosse, with self-devotedness, our eager 

players play ; 
And with their childish innocence, close 

clustered near the wall, 
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Our cunning hand-ball cherubs bounce 
their harmless rubber ball. 

Now light-hued hats of wondrous shape 
amaze our dazzled eyes, 

While the man with new Spring overcoat 
to look unconscious tries; 

And at that garden down the street, with 
tightly-fastened gate, 

Around the rusty iron fence our tender- 
hearted wait. 

But surest sign of all, we see, as through 
the town we go, 

The chestnut stand has disappeared, and 
then, indeed, we know, 

Sweet Spring has come to us once more, 
with April's fleeting showers, 

With zephyrs and hand-organ men, pneu- 
monia and flowers. 
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SUNSET AFTER A STORM. 

O'erhead the dark cloud masses still sweep 
by. 
The storm has raged all day; is 

scarcely done. 
It seems to revel over victory won, 
And hangs its wind-tost banners out on 

high; 
But toward the west appears the clear blue 
sky. 
From cloud to cloud, the varied colors 

run, 
Touched by the glory of the setting 
sun. 
Their splendors with the opal's lustre vie ; 
And thus the pilgrim on life's weary way, 
Above whose head the clouds have 
long hung low, 

Sees, in the radiance that the hea- 
vens send, 
A vision of the never-ending day, 

Which gilds the mists of sorrow and 
of woe, 

And so sustained, endures until the 
end. 
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ANNETTE. 

i. 
Down below the river's flowing, 

Flowing gently by; 
And there is no ripple showing, 
As the stars, serenely glowing, 

Smile up to the sky. 
But, altho* no ripple's showing, 
Yet I know that it is flowing, 

Flowing swiftly by. 

ii. 
Like a serpent, it is creeping, 

And I look aghast ; 
For I see a Demon sleeping, 
And I hear the sound of weeping, 

Weeping for the past. 
Ah, some things are never sleeping; 
And my heart is ever weeping, 

Weeping for the past. 

in. 
There's no balm that I can borrow, 

Happiness has fled ; 
All the Past is filled with sorrow, 
Melancholy is the morrow, 
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Hope, for me, is dead. 
Black and cheerless is the morrow, 
And my soul is sick with sorrow, 

For Annette is dead ! 



IV. 

And this is the stream that drowned her, 

Like a Fiend, at night. 
Pulseless, in the morn, I found her, 
With the clinging weeds around her, 

Dressed in bridal white. 
As I put my arms around her, 
Loud I cursed the stream that drowned 
her, 

Like a Fiend, at night ! 



Oh, the singing from the river 

Makes my pulses leap, 
As I listen while I shiver, 
For it whispers, "I deliver; 

Come, oh, come and sleep." 
Hands are beckoning from the river, 
Voices whisper, " We deliver; 

Come, oh, come and sleep." 
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VI. 

Ah, it is a lulling-lotion ; 

It has soothed Annette. 
With a restful, rocking motion, 
It goes on to meet the ocean, 

Murmuring " Forget." 
One quick plunge into the lotion, 
And ril journey toward the ocean, 

Kissed by dead Annette. 

— Richard Bowland KimbalL 
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LET IT PASS. 

If your Prof, in declamation, 
While you speak your own oration, 

With remarks about its cheapness does 
most greatly you harass; 
And if, when you have orated, 
He a 55 has slated, 

You mustn't get dejected — let it pass. 

If, when sitting in the basement, 
Half outside an open casement, 

Having bought yourself a " wind-bun,' 
and of "liquid mud" a glass; 
And its knocked across your shirt-front, 
By a " kid " who makes quick " exeunt," 

You musn't kick his trousers — let it pass. 

To the Poly football player, 
Since to win a game is rare, 

Don't give us any more of " insufficient 
practice " gas. 
You must really now believe us, 
It no longer does deceive us, 
We know you can't play football — let it 
pass. 
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If, when on examination, 
You should crib a chap's equation, 
And be caught by a professor as he over- 
looks the class; 
Don't sign your declaration, 
He might put you on probation, 
Just go and ask him nicely, "Let it 
pass." 

Should your prejudice deep rooted 

'Gainst being 'lectrocuted 

Be strengthened by your happening to 

touch those knobs of brass; 
And with electrics you be sated, 
Since they weren't insulated, 
You musn't get excited — let it pass. 

If, with other guileless "freshes," 
You get tangled in the meshes 

Of the traps set by the sophomores who 

won't stand any "sass." 
Should you talk back to them toughly, 
And be handled rather roughly. 
Just wait till you're a sophomore — let it 

pass. 

If, a mathematics cupid, 
Analytic finds you stupid, 
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And your instructor calmly tells you 
that he thinks you are an ass; 
Don't rage about it blindly, 
He surely means it kindly, 

And may be speaking truly — let it pass. 

If, when at the Packer railing, 
Squinting through beside a paling, 

Holding pleasant conversation with 
some bonny little lass. 
An acquaintance comes behind you, 
And remarks he knew he'd find you, 
Though you don't like interruptions — 
let it pass. 

If mistakes, when it is finished, 
Your average have diminished, 
And you find your whole term's study 
has been nicely sent to grass; 
Do not sit on the professor, 
He's successful as a guesser. 
You musn't kick against it — let it pass. 

— Gek. 
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AMOUR SUPPLIANT. 

My heart slept till you came to wake it — 

then 
You taught me, willing learner, what love 

is — 
Its trust, its doubtings, and its rapture, 

when 
You sealed my lips as yours with precious 

kiss. 
And now, oh cruel, from your mind that 

past 
Is fading like the spring's sun-smitten 

snow. 
Since love is sweet, shall it not longer last ? 
I cannot let you go ! 

I cling to you as drowning sailors cling 
To the last spar on which their hope relies, 
I plead with you as hapless souls that bring 
Their frenzied prayers, when shut from 

Paradise. 
Thus clinging, pleading, helpless, loving, I 
Await the destiny your words shall show; 
My breaking heart has but the anguished 

cry — 

I cannot let you go ! 
— K. P. V. 
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WHEN THE FIRE BURNS LOW. 

Low burns the fire, 
And nigher and nigher 
Wierd shadows, phantoms unbidden, are 

creeping; 
Now reeling and flaunting, now beckon- 
ing, now taunting; 
I feel them around me, their strange 
spell has bound me 
With fetters of fancies my spirit en- 
trances 
My being in magic I know they are 
steeping, 
Those shadows of long ago. 

Low burns the fire, 
And higher and higher 
On memory's walls a soft light is climb- 
ing; 
Now glancing, now gleaming, now tremb- 
ling, half dreaming, 
Till glows all about me, yet lives not 
without me, 
A host of mist faces that once knew 
the places 
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Where still I must wander, life's des- 
tiny timing, 
Loved faces of long ago. 

Low burns the fire, 
A funeral pyre 
Of my hopes and joys that are past repin- 
ing; 
But fading and glimmering, now waving, 
now shimmering, 
The pale flame before me with gaunt 
arms implore me 
And the shadows are deep, and those 
strange mist eyes weep, 
For with mocking glory the flames are 
entwining 
Love letters of long ago. 

— Wadleigh Chandler. 
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CRY OF THE SIXTH GRADER. 

I want to be a freshman, 
And with the freshmen stand ; 
My cuffs an indexed booklet, 
A crib held in my hand. 

I want ice in the water, 
Which I must daily quaff; 
In speaking to instructors, 
I want to call them " prof." 

I want to know the fellows, 
Who've gained scholastic fame ; 
Or in the many class-fights, 
Have won an honored name. 

And so I might keep wishing 
Till day was over past; 
There's but one thing to stop me, 
Exams, must first be passed. 

— Gek. 
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TO HER, GOING ABROAD. 

From all exacting thoughts apart, 

Build me a little shrine, 
That I may dwell within your heart, 

As you, dear, dwell in mine. 
So, when you roam thro' English dales, 

O'er Scottish heath or hill, 
On Alpine heights, or fair Swiss vales, 

You'll be my sweetheart still. 

Within vast stone cathedral glooms, 

Will shine your dimpled face, 
Bright'ning them as a flower that blooms 

In some dim, shaded place, 
'Neath the old master's pictured spell 

Rapt joy your soul shall fill; 
Yet through it all remember well, 

You are my sweetheart still. 

While through the lands of palm or pine 

Your wandering way you take, 
The strand that binds your heart to mine 

May stretch but never break. 
And so I wait for that glad day 

That shall my hopes fulfil, 
And speed you on your homeward way 

To be my sweetheart still. 

— K. P. V. 
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A POLYGLOT TAIL. 

Ein petit Hund, qui went einst aus, 

Dans der grand-rue zu play, 
Found, quand er came back dans le Haus, 

Son Meister had a.116. 

Und si, since er so gros Leid felt, 

Dass er had lost son Freund, 
II wandered up et down le Welt, 

Trying der homme zu find. 

Mais, wann un butcher once ihn passed, 

II dacht' le gut zu eat ; 
Et took ihn a sein store trfes fast, 

Zu make bon sausage meat. 

II chopped ihn up, et seasoned wohl, 

Mit poivre, Salz et more, 
Und quand 'twas fini, placed der whole, 

In's window von son store. 

Aber son Meister, allant bei, 
Chanced neer donner ein hail — 

Believe moi, fiir je would nicht lie — 
Ce sausage wagged sein tail. 
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OUR COLLEGE. 

There are many little clauses 

In the by-laws of our school, 
Which may seem to you but childish, 

Tho' you'll find that they're the rule; 
'Tis no use to kick against them, 

Even tho' they are a shame ; 
You may think them idiotic, 

But we're a college just the same. 

Should you abdicated luncheon, 

Even tho' you've naught to do, 
Or be late in early morning, 

And the chapel not go through ; 
Should you from your seat be absent, 

And a Prof, should get your name, 
You must bring a note from mamma ; 

But we're a college just the same. 

As you're passing through the hallways 

In the front of school or rear, 
Keep your eyelids popped wide open 

If you wish to speak or hear; 
If a burning thirst should seize you, 

And you'd quench it without blame, 
You must ask a Prof, 's permission ; 

But we're a college just the same. 
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Then another wise precaution 

Taken for the public good, 
At the Janitor's lunch-table, 

They will oversee the food. 
If a pie you cannot purchase, 

Curse him not; he's not to blame, 
For the Faculty forbid it; 

But we're a college just the same. 

We have much of declamation 

On the Scientific Course, 
And must leave important studies 

To learn posturing and force ; 
Even when one is a Senior, 

With fair science as his aim, 
He must yet learu elocution ; 

But we're a college just the same. 

They dismiss our friends at Packer 

Half an hour before we're out, 
That we may not go and meet them, 

Is the reason without doubt; 
When we say we cannot see them, 

They declare that it's a shame, 
We're too young to go with ladies, 

But we're a college just the same. 
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Let me say to you, however, 

Don't get mad, but still keep cool, 
If our ways you cannot fathom, 

And you think you've joined a school; 
You may find it hard to see it, 

We are not the ones to blame, 
We may have a funny system, 

But we're a college just the same. 

— Get. 
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POEM TO ORDER. 

"Pray, write me a rhyme," your sweet 
voice said, 
And my hand and heart yearn to do 
what you willed; 
But my muse is asleep, my knack has fled, 
And verses, to order, are hard to build. 
When you command, of course I obey, 
But I really don't know what to say. 

I might say you are " fair and debonair," 
The phrase is in favor with bards my 
age. 
I might praise your eyes and your wealth 
of hair, 
And vow that your beauty is all the 
rage. 
Of course, all this would be truest truth, 
But an axiom, you know, doesn't need a 
proof. 

I might say that you sing like the morn- 
ing birds, 
I might say that your blood, like the sky, 
is blue; 
I might pour out my passion in burning 
words, 
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And vow that I only live for you, 
But this would cause you no surprise, 
For haven't you seen it in my eyes? 

So I fear I shall simply have to close, 
And tell you the rest in kisses, — and prose. 
— Richard Bowland Kimball. 
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JUANNA. 

When thou art near me, 

Sorrow seems to fly, 
And then I think, as well I may, 
That on this earth there is no one 

More blest than I. 

But when thou leav'st me, 

Doubts and fears arise, 
And darkness reigns where all before was 

light. 
The sunshine of my soul 

Is in those eyes, 
And when they leave me all the world is 

night. 

But when thou art near me, 

Sorrow seems to fly, 
And then I think, as well I may, 
That on this earth there is not one 

So blest as I. 

— Ricci. 
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REVERIE. 

A summer's morning — and I sat alone 
Upon a wooded island 'mid the lake, 
Watching the ceaseless ripples idly 
break, 

There at my feet, in gentle monotone. 

The sunlight from the azure found its 
way, 
And played through shadow on the turf 

below, 
In light so yellow that it seemed as 
though 
Nature were robed in blue and gold, that 
day. 

And on her fair and rising breast I knew 
The summer jewels that she loves to 

wear; 
Deep, emerald-verdured hues, so rich 
and rare, 
All sprinkled o'er with pearls of morning 
dew. 

So as I lay there, on the mossy brake, 
While fleecy clouds chased softly through 
the sky, 
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To me came then a sweet tranquility — 
My spirit breathed as placid as the lake. 

And there I mused, in thoughts that were 

not sad — 

Yet O, so quiet, and so solemn seemed, 

I knew not if I waked or if I dreamed, 

But only that my soul was pure and glad. 

—5. H. 
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THE SENIOR. 

He thought he owned the earth, 
And remarked upon the dearth 
Of the men about the city who were up in 

useful knowledge ; 
So he went out in the world, 

With his nose at all upcurled, 
This youth who thought he knew it all 
when not yet out of college. 

We found out all he'd learned, 
Tho* our humble help he spurned, 
And he told his noble purpose while we 
listened to him meekly. 
And now he's found his place 
And he thinks it no disgrace 
To auction goods on Falton Street for 
thirteen dollars weekly. 
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MEMORIES. 

I sit, and gaze ; I think the hours away ; 
I start — look up, and gaze once more tar 

off 
At pictures past, all things that are no 

more. 
A house, old-fashioned, in the moonlight 

stands, 
And in the wavering shadows of its elms 
Two lovers, trembling, for the last time 

meet. 
Between them Fate has stepped, and bids 

them part ; 
Their tears are hot, ah yes ! their hearts 

may break. 
And yet the sun undimmed shines every 

day, 
And buds unfold, and people smile, and 

I— 
I too, still live, and smile, and do not die. 
— Edward Albert Behr. 
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TO THE MOON. 

Fair Luna, goddess of the night, whom 

Earth, 
Thy mother, in a state of white hot wrath, 
Far from her flung, thou hast not ceased 

to love 
Thy parent, since, like some adventurous 

youth, 
Who roaming far and wide to seek his 

fame, 
Forever yearns once more to view her face, 
Whose gentle smiles and tender, loving 

hand 
Made sweet the home of all his boyhood 

years, 
So thou, O filial child, though wand'ring 

far, 
Art yet attracted by thy mother, Earth, 
Whom thou encirclest, but canst never 

reach. 
Thus, Uke old Tantalus, thy doom is 

sealed 
To suffer from unprofitable toil. 
Yet thou dost bear thy fate without com- 
plaint, 
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Ay, even with good humor, for at night 
When Morpheus steals to us and lulls to 

sleep 
Each weary one upon his tender breast, 
Then thou with jovial, beaming face dost 

peer 
Into our rooms, and hosts of glinting stars, 
Thick-sown upon the purple fields of sky, 
While twinkling at thy sun-burnt coun- 
tenance, 
Are vainly struggling to eclipse thy light. 
But, sight divine, when on a summer's 

eve, 
Thy limpid beams are drawn across some 

lake, 
Upon whose ripples dancing in the wind, 
A fervent youth and trusting maiden glide, 
Enwrapt in dreams of everlasting love. 
As thou dost swell the waters of the sea, 
So dost thou swell their hearts with joy, 
Till Earth almost Elysium seems to them. 
Yet thou, majestic orb, hast with us all, 
A time for woe. Like victims of the gods, 
From brightest glory plunged to deepest 

gloom, 
Thou vanishest from Heaven's darkened 

tent. 
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Then faintly smiling still, though thin 

from grief, 
Ere long thy form is seen far in the East, 
And thus in silent grandeur circling still, 
From immemorial time unto this day. 
Proceed then on thy never-ending course, 
Unquenchable, eternal, and divine, i 

— Herbert Goldmark. 
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WHO? 

Who is it carries down our mark, 
Sits down upon each little lark, 
And paints our conduct very dark? 
The Professor. 

Who is it comes before our eyes, 
Bespectacled and wondrous wise, 
But whom we ne'ertheless despise? 
The Senior. 

Who is it that the Soph'mores curse, 
Who gives in accents clear and terse, 
Free tips for running the Universe? 
The Junior. 

Who tries to prove his knowledge great, 
But only shows an empty pate, 
And lands way down the marking slate? 
The Sophomore. 

Who is it that's too green to burn, 
And thinks our kind advice to spurn, 
Who's forgotten more than he'll ever 
learn? 

The Freshman. 
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Who is it casts a wishful eye 
Upon the festive Freshman's "pie," 
And wishes he were up so high? 
The Sixth-grader. 

Who is it vainly tries to kick, 
'Gainst Readin', 'Ritin' and 'Rithmetic, 
And them goes home to play off sick? 
The Third-grader. 

Who are those ever-present " men " 
(They're all above the age of ten), 
Who wish they were back in the first 
again? 

The Second-graders. 

Who is the winsome little chap, 
Who cannot understand his map, 
And cries to get in the teacher's lap? 
The First-grader. 

Who is it ere he seeks his bed, 
Would paint the town a lovely red, 
Who runs where gods would fear to tread? 
The Poly boy. 

— Get. 
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THE EBB OF THE TIDE. 

The tide has turned to ebb with muffled 

roar, 
And tears with irresistible slow swing 
The erst half-slumbrous waves from where 

they cling; 
Stretching their fond white arms toward 

the shore, 
They strive with frantic effort o'er and 

o'er, 
To their embrace the rising sands to 

bring, 
Yet find they all their toil a futile thing, 
And with low sobs their helplessness de- 
plore. 
So our unrested souls cling to the land 
Where peace and love have lulled us for a 

day, 
To dream they may be ours eternally, 
Till drawn by Fate's inexorable hand, 
Longing and loath, we too, turn away, 
To toss afar upon the cold gray sea. 

— K. P. V. 
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TO MY VEGETARIAN GIRL. 

I've bean thinking of you, darling, and 

your father's stern decree; 
Watermelon cholly future seems to be in 

store for me. 
Lettuce leave your cruel parents, from 

whose word there's no a. peel, 
By-and-by we may a. peas them, after time 

their wounds shall heal. 
You cantelope ! what nonsense, darling; 

name a date when we may go, 
Oh thou " apple of mine eye; " thou cores 

of all my awful woe. 
But a thought most gloomy strikes me, 

and a radish tint appears, 
On my cheek, while fierce within me beets 

my heart with sickening fears. 
If I've bean the "huckleberry" and you 

love my rival more, 
I will cabbage some rat poison — strike out 

for the golden shore. 
Then you'll fig ure on the ice cream, that 

your foolishness has cost; 
Then you'll not turnip your nostrils at the 

youth whom you have lost. 

—H. C. W. 
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THREE TRIOLETS. 

They live over the way, 
These two little Misses. 
Ah, bright as the day, 
They live o'er the way ; 
But what shall I say ? 
I could tell them with kisses. 
They live over the way, 
These two little Misses. 

Could I only tell 

If she loved me true. 

How my heart would swell, 

Could I only tell; 

But she is a belle, — 

If I only knew ! 

Could I only tell 

If she loved me true. 

It rained in the night, 
But the sun came at morn. 
Ah, bitter the blight, 
It rained in the night, 
But now all is light; 
For Love has been born ! 
It rained in the night, 
But the sun came at morn. 
— Richard Bowland Kimball. 
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A WINTER NIGHT. 

No life in all the faint-lit plain, yet still 
The ghost of summers past seems lin- 
gering there. 
Soft snow -shrouds drape the earth, 
save only where 
Within its vaulted dungeons frets the rill. 
While from the distant slope of towering 
hill, 
Engirt with giant poplars gaunt and 

bare, 
Comes, harsh and sudden through the 
frost-crisped air, 
The owl's long wail, the shriek of evil will. 
Weird shadows join in wavering, wayward 
dance, 
And glide along their eastward- 
lengthening way: 

Till toward the morn the watch- 
ing forest sees 
The wearied moon sink 'neath the white 
expanse, 
And chill north winds, the heralds of 
the day, 

Rattle the castanets of ice-cased 
trees. 

— Frank Redfield Barnard. 
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RE MORSE. 

Two amateur scientists hunting one day 
For methods to crib on exam, 

Ideas had exhausted of cuffs and the like, 
And were really too lazy to cram. 

So they sat and conferred with regard to 
the thing, 

Till one of them cried; " I'm your man, 
Just listen and give your attention to me." 

And unfolded the following plan : 

" When stuck for an answer you turn unto 
me, 
Your desk with your pencil you tap, 
The Prof, at the desk will not notice the 
noise, 
But finish his usual nap." 

' But what is there in it ? " the other one 
said, 
" Your method to me has no force." 
'• Shut up, let me finish," the first one re- 
plied, 
" Our tapping will be so much Morse.' 
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So they hied them away in freedom from 
care, 
For they knew how to telegraph both; 
And if by this method the rules they could 
cheat, 
They neither were very much loth. 

At last comes the day when exams, should 
take place, 
And with others they sit in their seats, 
And the confident smiles which twist up 
their mouths 
Might let the class know they were beats. 

Dash, dot, dot, dash, dot, dot, a message 
ticks forth, 

The Professor quick opens his ears; 
He understands Morse as well as the boys, 

And this little token he hears : 

" Lay low, for ' His Jagglets' up there at 
the desk; 
When you tap, don't look over this way; 
He might get a glimpse of the ' cinch ' we 
have got, 
And then there's the dickens to pay." 

Now shall I go on with this sad little tale, 
And tell of the scene that ensued; 
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How the shameless young students were 
put in a hole, 
And "His Jagglets" with wrath was 
imbued? 

I think you are " onto " the moral of this, 

If not it will be all the same; 
Don't try to get help when you're under 
exam. 
Unless you've a very safe game. 

— Get. 
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HER PHOTOGRAPH. 

A picture of a dark-eyed girl, 

With pensive, thoughtful air, 
Whose sweet, pure face looked from be- 
neath 

Its foams of wavy hair. 

My heart was captured by hertace, 

I loved her at first sight. 
" Sweet maid," I whispered to myself, 

" I'll be your faithful knight." 

And then I tried to find my queen, 

I sought her near and far; 
Her pictured face shone on my path, 

And was my guiding star. 

But oh, how can I tell my grief ? 

The bitter grief to me, 
When I found out, beyond a doubt, 

There wasn't any "she" 

For the picture I had loved, 

Kind reader do not laugh, 
Turned out to be a very good 

Composite photograph. 
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And the fair girl whose pensive eyes 

Had made my pulses stir, 
Did not exist, or rather 

There were forty-nine of her. 

One woman's face was in my mind, 

How could I then divine, 
That I, while faithful to one love, 

Was true to forty-nine ? 

O Science, you have done this thing, 

On you I lay the guilt. 
You've made my honest love appear 

Like any crazy quilt. 

And this one thing I ask of you : 

Can you with all your art, 
Unite these forty-nine poor bits, 

And give me back my heart ? 

— Rex. 
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SERENADE. 

The mignonette 
With the dew is wet, 

Sleep, my darling, sleep; 
The moon is drenched, 
And the stars, half quenched, 

Through the haze-veil faintly peep. 
But my love's not drenched, 
And my love's not quenched, v 

Sleep, my darling, sleep. 

The firefly's spark 

Is a dance in the dark, 

Sleep, my darling, sleep ; 
For the sun has fled, 
And the day is dead, 

And the shadows softly creep. 
But my love's not fled, 
And my love's not dead, 

Sleep, my darling, sleep. 

If my eyes are wet, 
'Tis dew, not regret, 

Sleep, my darling, sleep. 
If your lashes gleam, 
'Tis some doleful dream — 
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What cause have we to weep ? 
Let no tear-drop gleam, 
Let us love — and dream, 

Sleep, my darling, sleep. 

— Richard Bowland Kimball. 
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THE USUAL THING. 

The boys are back to work again, for au- 
tumn, mournful thing, 

Is here with trite essentials that she is 
wont to bring. 

The russet shoe, the broad straw hat, the 
shirt of festive hue, 

Are now sad votive offerings, which to the 
past are due ; 

But, midst the season's wreckage, that we 
float adown time's whirl, 

We cling to the remembrance of the 
charming summer girl. 

Now listen how the boys recount the days 

which they have spent, — 
The little said, the much implied, the 

pauses eloquent; 
And each has been a Romeo (if each can 

be believed), 
And each at parting left behind a gushing 

heart that grieved, 
For one who could hold parasols or fluffy 

fans unfurl, 
With fatal fascination for the charming 

summer girl. 
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So when in study hour, perchance, a jov- 
ial, junior sighs, 

And lets his book slide to the floor where 
it unheeded lies, — 

When all about him vanishes in vaguest 
mental haze, 

And on his elevated feet he bends his va- 
cant gaze, 

And gives his super-labial down a surrep- 
titious twirl, 

'Tis ten to one he's thinking of his charm- 
ing summer girl. 

K. P. V. 
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A PHANTASY. 

Could I catch in my net, at the break of 

day, 
A mermaid, wet with tears and spray, 
I would soothe her fret, kiss her tears 

away, 
And go and live with her in the sea. 
In the darkest deeps, where the sea-ser- 
pent sleeps, 
I would live for her, and she'd live for 

me. 
I would deck her curls with kisses and 

pearls, 
While the waves above would murmur our 

love, 
And the mermen would mourn at my 

mermaid's scorn. 
The ocean's surge would voice our glee, 
And we'd never emerge from the deep 

blue sea. 

Richard Bowland Kimball. 
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EFFECT AND CAUSE. 

He had no teeth in the front of his mouth, 
He carried his nose in a sling, 

His ribs were silver, his right arm wood, 
And his foot went on with a spring. 

His eyes were black as the ace of spades, 

His ears hung down from the top. 
Thus making him look as though he'd 

been used 
As a genuine full-fledged mop. 

I asked in surprise what the reason was 
And a ghastly smile he smole, 

As he painfully said with his split-up 
mouth : 
11 1 scored behind the goal." 
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HER BRIDAL DAY. 



Soft — do not wake her, she lies so fair, 
Her fingers clasped in her sunny hair, 
Lily her eyelids, deep-fringed with brown, 
Snow-white her breast 'neath the wedding 

gown, 
And orange blossoms her vestal crown. 
44 Sweets to the sweet," 'tis her bridal 

day; 
Freighted the air with the spice of May. 
Would flowers might always festoon her 

way, 
And no wild winds come moaning ! 

ii. 
Hush ! — do not whisper, for dreaming now, 
An angel has kissed her ivory brow, 
As though beholding through veil half- 
rent 
Some Holy of Holies, glad wonderment 
With peace serene on her face is blent. 
Parted her lips, their soft contour 
Wreathed in a smile, celestial, pure, 
Ah, if that smile might for aye endure, 
And lips and heart make no moaning ! 



III. 
Soft — do not wake her, 'mid filmy folds, 
Sandal of satin a slight foot holds, 
Daintier, whiter than sandal quaint, 
Fashioned like foot of some sculptured 

saint, 
Unmarred, unblemished by earthly taint. 
Blithesome the paths that foot has car- 
essed, 
Love and beauty its careless quest, 
Life's rude ways has it never pressed, 

Where bruised each step makes 
moaning. 

IV. 

Soft; — do not wake her, though sweet her 

sleep, 
A day may come when she wakes to weep. 
Earth's gentle springtime will fade away, 
Memories wax dim of her bridal day, 
Her loveliness even see decay. 
Though promise be golden, his love may 

wane, 
Garlands he wove be a bondage chain, 
Her life be desolate, one of pain, 
And all the world a-moaning. 
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V. 

Peace — if she slumber, why presage ill? 
The future brings what the future will ! 
Over her couch in a radiant tide 
Sunset effulgence through blinds flung 

wide 
From feet to brow bathes the sleeping 

bride. 
Face transfigured, as though along 
The shaft of glory were borne a song: 
''Come! there is One has waited long, 
Come where never is moaning." 

VI. 

Man cannot wake her, however fair; 
The lips may smile, but she is not there. 
Gone from the beautiful house of clay, 
Gone to the land of perpetual May, 
Taken to God on her bridal day. 
Peace — do not murmur, 'tis better so, 
Sighing and tears she will never know, 
Never of parting the bitter woe, 

When hearts bereft are moaning. 

— Wadleigh Chandler. 
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DISENCHANTED. 

I took a street-car the other day> 
And in it there sat across the way, 
A maiden most fair and sweet of face, 
Whose every motion was full of grace. 
Her escort was whisp'ring in her ear; 
But what he talked of I could not hear, 
For the car-wheels such a noise gave out, 
'Twould drown all speech, except a shout. 
Yet so modest she looked, so pensive 

there, 
I deemed her words, like her face, would 

be fair, 
But, just as she was about to speak, 
The car was stopped with groaning and 

squeak ; 
And in the stillness, with voice pitched 

high, 
" You bet your life I " I heard her reply. 

B. 
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TWILIGHT. 

Faint and far in the distant west 

Fades the light of a finished day; 
Wandering winds have sunk to rest, 

Birds to the branches wing their way. 
Roses, close, lest your petals fall — 

Maidens, slumber with dewy eyes — 
Droop your heads, white lilies tall, 

Like vesper bells of Paradise. 

Gently the darkness steals from far, 

O'er the hills like a soft caress; 
Luminous trembles the evening star, 

Shedding its silver beams that bless. 
Light and laughter and labor cease, 

Butterflies nestle among the flowers, 
Breathing perfumes, like dreams of peace, 

In this tenderest of Time's hours. 

— K. P. V. 
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CLASS ODE OF NINETY-FOUR. 

i. 

Prelude. 

With fingers unfamiliar to the wary toil 
Of luring melody from out its mesh of 

strings, 
With eyes that look on joy through misty 

glimmerings, 
With lips that lisp and lisp though heart 
her burden sings, 
A poor apprentice of that poet, God, in 

moil 
Of earth, seeks voice that shall inter- 
pret nor despoil 
Those vague, delicious murmurings 
breathed over him. 

A chord is swept; — the soul of music, 

lulled in dreams, 
Stirs petulant, so ill-attuned the cadence 

seems; 
As though the wail of tempests mocked 

the laugh of streams, 
As though the tread of dancers shook 

some chamber dim, 
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Where death had filled the cup of sorrow 
to the brim ; 
This chord, half discord, throbbing, 
melts on troubled air. 

The poet, shamed at having wrought so 

rude a sound, 
Essays again, but fumbles, loosing strands 

which bound 
Yet other mournful companies of notes, 

tear-drowned; 
And haunted, hearkening to their plain- 
tive, rebel prayer, 
He strokes the instrument at length in 

his despair, 
Content that wayward verses pulse devoid 

of scheme, 
Resigned to meagre, minor chantings of 

his theme; 
Of far effulgence, glad to glass the merest 

gleam. 

ii. 

Theme. 

O ! sweetness of the things that pass, he 

sings; 
O ! glory of the things that fade. 
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From rifting dawn to dew-balmed night, 
Through gloom, star-curdled, into light, 
In seasons of supernal bloom, 
When all the earth has hardly room 
For nature's rhapsody of life, 
In seasons bleak and bitter, when dis- 
mayed, 
The chilly blood of things stands still, 

afraid 
At din of elemental strife, 
Through patient months of patient 

years, 
From drift of pink to drift of white, 
From spring-time's hope to autumn's 

fears, 
With irresistible, slow might, 
In all, through all, the wheel to which all 

clings, 
Mutation's wheel, unaxled, ceaseless 

swings. 
O ! glory then, if all shall fade, 
O ! sweetness then, if all shall pass, 
That round the passing, fading things, 
The sense of small duration flings 
An aureole of fadeless light; 
That common creatures, those the meanest 

made, 
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Are yet in majesty of change arrayed; 

And even furnace-destined brass, 

Or oven-consecrated grass, 

Seems finer, greener, doomed to blight. 

O ! beauty shadowed by death's wings, 

O! loveliness soon lost to sight; 
Mutation gently to the poet brings 

A gladness, sadness, pained delight; 
And dreamful, lapsed in rapt imaginings, 
The threnody of days that die, he sings. 

in. 

Summer Triumphant. 

They come, they are coming, these 
marvelous days, 
And the sound of their footfalls is sensed 
ere they come ; 
Faint music, far music that tremblingly 
sways, 
Strangely blurred, it is heard 
In the gurgling of brook, in the 
trilling of bird. 
They come, coming nearer, and hearts, 
that were numb 
With the fear of the anguish of dying, 
beat fast; 
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In the veins, there's a surge of reincar- 
nate life, 
In the mind, there's a surge of a joy we 
thought past, 
And a wild exultation wells up in the soul 
Where before only surfeit of grieving 

was rife, 
And we look for a space on a wonderful 
world; 
It is fair, it is rare, though we see not the 
whole, 
For the glory of childhood is somehow 
unfurled 
With these days, all ablaze 
In their emerald trappings of sun- 
woven rays. 
They come, coming bravely in serried 
green files, 
And the murmur, hushed tumult, grows 
strong as they come, 
While the ache of expectance, fulfil- 
ment beguiles, 
Until, in a thrill, 

The keen ecstasy felt will no longer 
be still. 
Ring it out, sing it out then, ye need 
not be dumb, 
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With a cry and a shout then, let clamor- 
ous praise 
Merge in revel and rout then, from 
throat unto ear; 
For they come, coming faster, these gay 
herald days. 
With their largess of petals, the way 

they have strown, 
And the glittering pageant of Summer 
is near; 
She is near, do ye know her, her laurel- 
crowned brows ? 
Her aeolion harmonies reedily blown, 
And her pennons and banners, the wide 
flaunting boughs? 
She is near, do ye fear 
The soft sensuous spell of the queen 
of the year ? 
With her fingers, vine tendrils she 

wantonly wreathes, 
And the perfume of roses is breath that 

she breathes; 
She has bitted the clouds, but they chafe 
in control, 
And the gash of her lash 
As it curls round their flanks, seems 
to flicker and flash; 
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She has bitted the clouds, and the 
triumphal roll 
Of her car from afar 
Comes sonorous in pealings, that 
rumble and jar; 
For appareled in gossamer wimpled 
with sheen, 
And engirt in the fetters of laughter- 
linked mirth, 
She is urging her steeds till they sweat 

and careen 
In the press of her yearning toward 
love-ridden earth. 
She is near, and the mere 
Dull, intoxicate bliss of her nearness 
is cheer. 
She comes with the glow of the 

languorous noon, 
With a warm exhalation of myrrh and 
of nard, 
And in reeling abandon, in blind disre- 
gard 
The impetuous rush of her coming is 

pain, 
Or a pleasure so consummate, reason 
must swoon, 
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While the prints of her passionate 
kisses, burn wet, 
Unrelentingly mingling, again and again, 
With the quiver of exquisite frenzy, 
regret 
For a boon, lost too soon, 
With the ravishing, swelling, sweet 
madness of June. 

IV. 

Night Voices. 

With the crocus and the lily, 
With the rhododendron, seen 
Nodding in the moonshine stilly, 
Shadowing some pool serene, 
Where the foolish frogs are tuning 
Wheezy bagpipes with a crooning, 
And the shrilling of the crickets 
Echoes up from grassy thickets, 
Where the blinking flre-flies drift- 
ing 
Trail their sparks among the trees, 
And the leaves make whisper, lifting 
Timid faces to the breeze; 
Where the moody bat is flapping 
Round the sky of indigo, 
And the purl of waters lapping, 
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Tempts the hours to pause nor go; 
To these hallowed precincts coming, 
To these inner courts of June, 
In the night watch, softly thrumming, 
In the mid-watch of the moon, 
Tiding strongly, tiding fleetly, 
Gathered in from all the land 
Steals the murmur, sadly, sweetly, 
Of a many-numbered band — 
They, the blithe, the fervid creatures, 
Fashioned newly in the features 
Of a Deity they know not* 
Doubting things, they cannot show 

what, 
Tingling with unused sensation, 
Finding failures their true teachers, 
Ever glad in expectation, 
Ruddy, ripening, lithe-limbed crea- 
tures. 

In the night-watch, sounding vagrant, 
In the mid-watch, sounding clear, 
Wafted in on zephyrs fragrant, 
Borne along from far and near, 
Comes to lily and to crocus, 
To the rhododendron bloom, 
Breaks the moonshine's magic focus, 
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Rims the pool with deeper gloom, 
Comes, restraining piping warders 
Of the summer from their noise, 
Comes in utterance that borders 
Voice of men with voice of boys, 
Throb of husky words, half spoken, 
While the hand clasps hand, as token 
Of a friendship still unbroken, 
Though the ties that bind be break- 
ing- 
Sombre prelude, first leave-taking; 
Harbinger of other partings; 
Classic haunts, long-loved, forsaking, 
Earnest of yet keener smartings. 
Grave transition, this, from linking 
Concepts in festoons of thinking, 
To the sterner task of hewing, 
From the living rock of action, 
Deeds that shall be worth the doing, 
O ! ye untried, sanguine faction, 
From your Alma Mater roaming. 
Valiant voices in the gloaming, 
Dreary voices in this dear time, 
Dear to every breathing being, 
Voices choked with briny tear-wine; 
They are floating, they are fleeing; 
And the bark of sorrow bound, 
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Laden with disturbing sound, 
Sailing, though an unwished comer, 
For the hallowed isles of Summer, 
Disembarks its freightage, stranding 
By some mossy, vine-roped landing. 

Thereupon, the fire-flies blinking, 
Snuff their candles, frightened, sink- 
ing 
Into coverts, where they stay 
Through the sun-illumined day; 
And the thoughtless leaves that 

rustled, 
And the moody bats, tense-muscled, 
Tremble both in their affright; 
For the waters, shiver, moaning, 
At those voices, rude intoning; 
And the moon has lost her light. 
June herself, in slumber musing 
On her bed of tulips prone; 
(Springy petals, scarcely bruising 
With her form light as their own) 
Vivid dreaming, fevered dreaming, 
Panting through her parted lips; 
Swathed in cobwebs, sleekly stream- 
ing, 
Half revealing curving hips; 
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June, impassioned in her drowse, 
Hears these murmurs coming nearer, 
Hears, and holds them plighted vows, 
Moves among her flowers and sighs. 
Waking, sleep seems all the dearer, 
Till she opens wide her eyes; 
Then abashed, astonished, fearful 
At her still, deserted courts, 
Panged to hear these voices tearful, 
Voices of the night's cohorts; 
Plucking stems in her dumb terror, 
Mumbling blossoms till they bleed, 
For the first time tasting error, 
Pain, and that more bitter mead 
That the woes of parting bring us, 
She forgets her hoiden joy. 
In her grief, that voices ring thus, 
In her grief, that base alloy 
Lurks in all that seems the purest, 
She grows strangely cool and pale, 
For she knows now, death is surest, 
That desire but lives to fail. 

Thus she listens to these farewells, 
Poised with dimpled cheek on hand; 
Like the tinkling of her hare-bells, 
They still steal from all the land— 
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From the blithe, the fervid creatures, 
Fashioned newly in the features 
Of a Deity they know not; 
Doubting things they cannot show 

what, 
Tingling with unused sensation, 
Finding failures their true teachers, 
Ever glad in expectation, 
From these ripening, lithe-limbed 

creatures. 
Thus June understands and listens; 
Though on lashes something glistens, 
Though the murmurs yet increase, 
Understanding in her dumb way, 
Understands what ye will, some day, 
That the aim of life is Peace. 

v. 
Peace. 

Spirit celestial of Peace, 
Dipped in the deeps of the night, 
Slipped into gloom out of sight, 
Calm in the quiet of space, 
Careless of time or of place. 

Spirit celestial of Peace, 
Drowsy with visions that steep 



Heavy-lashed eyelids in sleep, 
Feet that were weary, unshod, 
Watched in the vigil of God, 
Lamped by a meteor shoal, 
Fanned by the worlds as they roll — 

Spirit celestial of Peace, 
Nothing to trouble repose, 
Far from the region, where flows 
The river of life, with its drone — 
Often, too often a moan, 
Spirit celestial of Peace, 
Brooding in silence, apart and alone, 
Pillowed on billows of mist, dimly shown, 
Pale with the gleam of some faint comet 

spark, 
Brooding with drooping, tired wings in 

the dark, — 
Hushed into slumber by virtue of faith, 

Spirit celestial of Peace; 
Vexed by no wandering, beckoning 

wraith, 
Phantom of love or of fame, from the 

past, 
Knowing no limit, no first and no last — 
Balm of eternity, tranquil surcease, 
This is the spirit celestial of Peace. 
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Peaceward all entities trend; 
Shadows, that come and that go, 
Roving through life's shifting show; 
Peace is their ultimate end. 

Soul, solemn soul, O man ! 
You also were born out of Peace, 
Tasting unrest for a lease, 
You turn back to where you began. 

Soul, solemn soul, O man ! 
Out from the infinite void, 
Something afloat, upward buoyed, 
Visible, moving, aware, 
Dazed with the garish new glare, 
Held in infatuate charm, 
Loving yourself to your harm, 
Wondering, eager, elate, 
Gropingly blind to your fate; 
Creature of alternate mind, 
Ready to loose or to bind. 

Soul, solemn soul, O man ! 

Back to the infinite void, 
Back, with the senses all cloyed, 
Doting and weak in decline, 
Drained of your essence divine, 
Shamed of still clinging to self; 
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Greedy of gain and of pelf, 
Impotent, timorous, vain; 
Naked, foreseeing your bane, 
Back from the withered old husk; 
Back to the sorrowful dusk ; 

Soul, solemn soul, O man ! 

Hide in the gloom, if you can. 

Sounds into silence withdraw, 
Motion reduces to rest, 
Peace is mutation's one quest, 
Peace unto Peace is the law 

VI. 

Postlude. 

Wistful in saying farewell, 
Hearts that to hearts beat a fitful tattoo, 
Drumming a final retreat of the few, 
Drumming, perhaps, in victorious strain, 
Drumming, more likely, a muffled refrain, 
Comes from the burthen of mourning, a 

cry, 

Wistful in saying farewell ; 
Peace to the beautiful days that must die, 
Peace to the months and the. years that 

we rue, 
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Peace to the loveliness vanished from 

view, 
Peace to the glass, where the sand is all 

run, 
Glory and peace to the things that are 
done! 
Wistful in saying farewell, 
Sorrow that words will retell, 
Dinging their clangorous knell 
Ceaselessly into the brain ; 
Peace be to those who remain 
Wistful in saying farewell. 
Peace be to those, who must part, 
Toiling for bread and for art, 
Loving, yet leaving their youth, 
Crucified daily for truth — 
Men, with temptations of men, 
Peace, O, abide with them then ! 

Wistful in saying farewell, 
Always to think of these days, 
Curtained and smoothed in the haze 
Prudent rememberance brings, 
Peace to the poet, who sings 
Wistfully saying farewell. 

— Wadleigh Chandler. 
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